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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


Boerum  Hill   is  a  neighborhood  located  south  of  downtown  Brooklyn 
between  Schermerhorn  Street  tc  the  north,  Wyckoff  Avenue  ard  St.  Marks  Place 
to  The  south,   Fourth  Avenue  to  the  east  and  Court  Street  to  The  west,  The 
major  shopping  streets  are  Court  Stree^,  which  also  serves  edjaeent  Co^ole 
Hill,  and  Atlantic  Avenue,  which  bisects  The  area,     While  mcs*  of  Boerum  Hill 
;s  made  up  c"  row  housing  duut  oeTween  T,e  *.6^0s  anc!  i*60s  there  are  mar.v 
insTituTlons  in  the  neighborhood. 

WiThin  Boerum  Hi i I  there  are  Thrae  concentrations  of  historic  arch  i  fea- 
ture,    The  irregularly  shaped  Boerum  Hill  Histor'c  Dis'ricT  is  located 
between  Hoyt  and  Mevins  Streets  from  Pacific  Street  to  Bergen  Street,  sourh 
of  Atlantic  Avenue.     The  State  Street  Houses,  twenty-five  individually 
cesignated  Greek  Revival  and   Italianate  townhouses,  are  located  north  of 
Atlantic  Avenue,  between  SmiTh  and  Hoyt  Streets.     The  unicue  commercial 
architecture  of  AtlanTic  Avenue  itself  was  acknowlecged  in  ^974  when  "he  City 
Planning  Commission  adopted  a  special   zoning  district  which  imposes  height, 

design  and  use  controls  along  the  avenue. 

In  '977,  after  comDleting  a  windshield  survey  of  sign-ficarT  arcn i tectums 

in  Brooklyn,  The  Community  Development  sTaff  of  The-  Landmarks  rreserva~  icr. 

CommlssiDr  cor^uc"i"ed  a  *norojgh  exam  i  r>aT  i  on  o*  ar  area  that  would  sx~e?-c  *he 

bcuncaries  of  +he  Boer-.r  HM  I  historic  Districr,     ~~e  stucv  area  bcunc  by 
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Pacific,  Nevins,  Warren  and  Smith  Streets,  was  narrowed  to  roughly  the  north 
side  of  Pacific  Street  across  from  the  Historic  District  and  Wyckcff  and 
Bergen  StreeTS  between  Nevins  and  Bond  Streets  (see  Boundary  Map,  sage  ii). 

The  PC-pie  In  J.he  proposed  extension  to  the  Boerum  Ks  1 1  Historic 
District  make  up  an  integrated  working  class,  middle  class  and  professional 
community.    There  is  a  large  Puerto  Rican  population  living  both  in  rowhouses 
and  the  nearby  housing  projects,  evidenced  by  the  prevalence  of  bodegas  in 
the  area.    Communi+y  concarns  include  crime,  the  lack  of  activities  for 
children,  traffic  spillover  from  downtown  and  the  over-institutional izaticn 
of  a  basically  residential  neighborhood.     The  area  is  zoned  R6,  permitting  a 
higher  density  than  now  exists. 

Since  designation  of  the  Boerum  Hill  Histori.c  Distric^  in  1971,  an 
interest  in  architectural  restoration  has  grown  among  neignbcrhoed  residents 
Many  residents  living  along  the  streets  surrounding  the  Historic  District 
nave  attemptec  to  correct  past  deficiencies  in  maintenance  or  to  remove 
unsympathetic  alterations.     Bricked-up  parlor  window  openings  have  been  re- 
Itngthened  and  replaced  with  windows  of  the  correct  proportions.  Aluminum 
awnings  over  doors  and  windows  have  been  removed  and  modern  doers  have  been 
replaced  by  doors  more  appropriate  to  the  period. 

There  has  been  a  concomitant  awakening  in  interest  in  the  extension  o 
the  Boerum  Hill  Historic  District  both  by  homeowners  who  would  like  recogn: 
for  their  restoration  efforts  and  bv  residents  who  seek  Commission  guidance 
in  appropriate  rehabilitation  teenniques.  Since  Boerum  Hill  is  historical  I 
and  architecturally  unified  over  a  somewhat  larger  neighborhood  "her.  is 
comprisec  by  tne  Historic  District,  consideration  should  be  given  to  eXtenc 
the  district. 


The  Battle   of    Long  Island 


HISTORY 


The  first  Dutch  landholder  in  Boerum  Hill  was  Frederick  Lubbertsen, 
who  acquired  patents  to  a  tract  in  1640.    The  tract,   including  most  of  today's 
Boerum  Hi! I,  Carroll  Gardens,  Cobble  Hill  and  3ed  Hock,  extended  from  arounc 
the  location  of  Fulton  Street  east  to  the  Gowanus  Creek  marshes  and  south 
and  west  to  the  maize  lands  of  the  Merecheweik  Indians. 

However,   it  was  not  until  after  the  war  between  rhe  Dutch  and  The 
Merecheweik  in  1542  and  1643  that  continuous  settlement  of  Boerum  Hill  proceed 
In  1645  Governor-General  William  Keif  granted  paTents  to  Huyck  Aertsen  Van 
Rossum  for  lands  now  located  between  Fourth  Avenue  and  Nevins  Street,  to  Jan 
Eversen  5out  for  lands  between  Nevins  and  Bond  Streets,  and  to  Jaccc  Srof'else 
for  land  between  Bond  ana  Smith  Streets.    A  year  later  The  settlers  incor- 
porated the  "Towne  of  3reuckelen"  with  Jan  Eversen  Bout  and  Huyck  Aertsen 
chosen  "as  Schepens,  to  decide  all  questions  which  may  ar^se."     In  1669  King 
Charles  II   issuec  patents  confirming  English  recognition  of  the  town.  By 
the  start  of  the  American  Revolution  Boerum  Hill    lanGowners  included  the 
Martense,  Couvenhoven,  Lubbertsen,  Gerritsen,  Boerum,  Bergen,  and  Van  Brunt 
families  who  remained  in  Brooklyn  until  the  1830s  and  were  resoorsibie  for 
the  cevelooment  of  the  area  as  it  is  known  tocav. 

During  -he  American  Revolution  the  Long  Island  ^orces  were  under  -he 
command  of  General   Anthony  Greene,  who  ordered  a  line  of  fort! f Ig3*!opS  to 
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be  constructed  through  the  present  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  extending  <rom  Wallabou 
Bay  to  tne  Gowanus  Bay.    Three  forts  and  two  redoubts  were  erected  to  make 
up  this  line  of  oefense.  Closest  to  the  Historic  District  was  ForT  5ox,  located 
r-.wS.   me  present  Pacific  Street,  slightly  above  the  present  Bond  S+«-e~",     Tr.:  3 
fort  was  named  in  honor  of  Major  Daniel  Box,  General  GreeneTs  brigade-major. 
Fort  Greene  stood  about  three  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  Forr  Box, 
approximately  between  State  anc  Schemerhorn  Streets,  just  above  Bond  Srree". 
Th's  forr    was  reportedly  the  largest  fortification  on  Long  Island,  garrisoned 
witn  an  entire  regiment.    After  the  defea*  of  the  American  trooDS  in  "he 
Battle  o*  Long   Island,  General   Washington  oraerec  a  retreat  on  August  2?, 
■776,  abandoning  these  fortifications  to  the  British  for  the  duration  o^  the 
War, 

During  the  War  of  1312,  when  tne  threat  of  British  occupation  again 
arose,  the  sites  of  the  earlier  forts  we-e  reactivated.     ror"  Firemen  was  c!:s 
to  tne  fortner  location  of  cort  Box,  anc  For-  Masonic  rec I acea  Fort  Greene. 
These  aefenses,  however,  were  not  usee  during  the  War. 

Shortly  after  the  War  of  1812  the  Fulton  Ferry  se^tiement  was  incorpor" 
witn  the  uplands  as  the  Village  of  Brooklyn.     The  village  was  primarily 
organized  to  provide  basic  services,  especially  the  Renting  of  f : res  which 
were  sweeping  through  the  congested  area.     The  "Old  Towne"  containing  what  is 
now  Boenjm  Hill,  remained  a  separate  entity  unti i  the  i ncorpora" ion  of  The 
City  of  Brooklyn  in  1334.     The  town's  character  remained  both  rural  anc 
Dutch  except  between  Smith  and  Court  Streets  where  new  townhouse  development 
from  T^e  English  village  occurred.     Similar  development  occurred  in  Brccklvn 
Heights  during  this  era. 

Throughout  the  I  a'ter  par*  z~  the  eighteen  ienrury,  *ne  section 
Falton  Ferrv  nad  grown  at  the  sxDense  cf  the  "Cic  "cwne."  ^nc  an  early 


nineteenth  century  Manhattan  tourist  complained  that  one  had  to  repair  to  the 
sparsely  settled  uplands  (now  Brooklyn  Heights)  or  to  the  tranquility  of 
the  "Old  Towne"  and  its  surrounding  farms  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  The 
Icrg^y  English  ferry  village  wes  made  up  of  dens^v  concerted  commercial 
and  residential  properties.     The  area  had  a  reputation  for  squalor.  Streets 
were  congested  with  pedestrians,  wagons,  and  livestock,  and  the  air  was 
heavy  with  the  odors  of  the  snoreline  slaughterhouses  which  served  Manhattan. 

When  the  City  of  Brooklyn  was  incorporated  in  1834,  tne  land  comprising 
Boerum  Hill  was  owned  by  nine  families.    The  land  within  the  bouncaries  of 
the  designated  Historic  District  and  its  proposed  extension  was  owned  by 
tne  Gerri-sen  and  Martense  families.     These  two  families  were  relared  by 
marriage  and  had  been  Brooklyn  residents  for  many  years.     Samuel  Gerr i -sen 1 s 
property  was  bounced  roughly  by  The  present  Sta^e,  Smith,  Warren  and  Bond 
Srreets,  while  Geo-ge  Martens*' S  esTate  extended  'rem  Stare  to  Baltic  Streets, 
anc  from  Bond  to  Nevins  S-reers.     The  family  proDerTies  were  lotrec  beginning 
in  1823-34,  when  much  cf  the  Mar-ense  estate  was  sold  to  Charles  Hoyt  ana  his 
associate,  Russell  Nevins  for  $89,173.    The  Gerritsen  family  retrained  from 
subdividing     its     lands  for  nearly  a  decade  longer  and  was  still  selling 
lots  in  1855. 

Hoyt  and  Nevins,  who  had  met  wiTh  legal  opposition  in  Their  efforts  to 
subdivide  Cobble  Hill,  oroceeded  to  sell   lots  at  a  considerable  profit  to 
builders  or  land  speculators.     In  May,   1835,  Hoyt  sold  a  package  o*  twenty 
building  lots  to  Abel  S.  Edcer-son,  a  Manhattan  merchant-Tailor  for  $8000. 
Tne  lots  were  later  resold. 

An  1S34  oeed  shows  3is*ricT,  Dean,  Bergen,  and  Wyckoff  Streets  as  much 
narrower  roacs  than  they  now  are.     "ne  j8^n_n  Djj^ctorv  incica'es 


Pacific  Street  was  open  oniy  to  Court  Street,  Bergen  Street  was  open  to  Smi+n 
Street.     Dean  and  State  Streets,  which  were  surrounded  by  Scherxerhorn 
properties,  were  open  to  Hoyt.    Eoerum  Place,  Smith  Street  and  Nevins 
Str^t  *«hlch  wasted  one  rssidenf,  were  open  fron-  r.'  -on  Str-er  to  below  The 

,ocatior,  of  present  day  Wyckoff  Street.    Wyckoff,  Bond  and  Hcyt  Streets  were  no 

recorded  at  all. 

In  the  mid-1840s,  the  first  houses  in  Boerum  Hi  I  I  which  still  stand 
were  erected  along  Dean  StreeT  on  the  former  Gerritsen  holdings,  and  or,  Stats 
Street.    These  houses  are  Greek  Revival   in  style  witn  either  simple  triangular 
pediments  like  1*4-154  Dean  Street,  or  pilastered  ooorwavs  surxcun-ed  by  an 

IM,4  ,,n  t,77  c+a+P  Street      A  few  of  the  very  oldest  *cwr,hcuses 
entaoulature  like  b  i  3Te  snwi . 

remain  in  the  Boerum  Place  area  but  rhei r  or i g i na I  Sty  canncT  be  verified 
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since  The  addresses  of  record  were  given  as  "near  Smith  Street,"  despite 
official  encouragement  to  use  numbered  acdresses  or  distances  from  corners 
whicn  mighT  be  usee  to  identify  them  Today. 

The  blockf rents  of  Atlantic  Avenue,  Dean  Street,  Pacific  Street  and 
STaTe  Street  hac  largely  been  completed  bv  the  1850s,  with  houses  selling  for  around 
$5,000  each.  The  prosperous  owners  generally  commuted  to  work  in  the  Wall 
Street  area,  but  a  number  had  businesses  around  the  ferry  landing  at  The  :cc 
of  Fulton  StreeT.    They  were  merchants,   lawyers,  a  restauranteur,  a  cealer 
in  medicines,  the  author  J.S.  Denman,  the  builders  William  Alexander  and 
PeTer  Gageley,  and  a  tax  collector.     In  this  period,  Samuel  G.  Arnold,  editor 
of  -he  Brooklyn  Eagle,   lived  at  No.  9*  Dean  StreeT  and  David  S.  Ouimby,  the 
leading  manufacturer  of  decorative  ironwork,  residec  at  196  Dean  Street. 
William  Eirbeck,  an  engineer,   lived  at  408  Pacific  StreeT  and  Herbert  3rtfi ley, 
a  New  York  mercnan-,  3t  No.  -13.     rhe  painter*   Isoa-;  ue«r-, -•■  ~  ■ 
area.     Bergen  ana  wvekoff  Srreets  were  completed  in  toe  foliowir.g  secade,, 


However,   industrial  development  along  Bergen  Street  and  of  the  new  Gowanus 
Canal  accompanied  the  urbanization  of  Boerum  Hill,  and  industrial  pollution 
became  a  growing  problem.    City  water  did  not  arrive  until  well   into  the 
1850s  and  sanitaTlon  remained   inadequate  into  the  1920s,     As  a  result 
Boerum  Hill  was  hit  by  the  yellow  fever  and  cholera  epidemics  that  swept 
through  Brooklyn  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  the  early 
twentieth  century. 

The  end  of  the  19th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  saw 
the  developmenT  cf  elegant  townhouses  in  areas  like  Bedford-Stuyvesant  anc 
the  suburban  development  of  Flatbush.     The  rowhouses  o£  Boerum  Hill  suddenly 
appeared  modest  beside  the  more  elaborate  new  row  housing  with  i~s  projecting 
bays,  stained  glass,  carved  stone  details  and  fanciful  window  rreatmenrs. 
Wore  ccmperirion  came  with  the  development  of  "healthful1'  planned  communities 
of  f ree-stanc i ng  frame  houses  such  as  Tennis  Court,  prospect  Park  South, 
Ditmas  Park  and  Midwood  Park,  built  ro  house  the  growing  middle  classes. 
Although  Boerum  Hill's  proximity  to  downtown  Brooklyn  allowed  it  to  keep  a 
fairiy  stable  professional  and  merchant  population  unril  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  new  housing  and  improved  transit  offered  growing  ccmpetition. 

With  the  early  1900s  came  the  waves  of  Scandinavian,  German,  Irish, 
Jewish,  and   Ital ian  immigrants,  settl i ng  in  ne i ghtorhooas  throughour  South 
Brooklyn,  Bushwick  and  W i I  I  I amsburgh .     Boerum  Hill,  close  to  downtown,  the 
waterfront  and  the  industries  along  the  Gowanus  Canal,  was  a  natural   sert I i ng 
place  for  the  new  immigrants.     Ugly  racial  and  religious  riots  which  frequently 
broke  out,  principally  between  The  Irish  and  German  settlers,  accelerated 
the  flight  of  the  middle  class.     As  working  class  residents  replaced  the 
professionals  anG  merchants,  single  family  row  hcuses  were  converged  into 
boarding  houses  or  were  given  over  to  commercial  uses  on  the  ground  floors 
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216-220  Bore, en  Street 


and  front  extensions.     This  was  especially  prevalent  on  the  north-south 
streets  and  near  established  commercial  areas  like  Court  Street,  However, 
the  exteriors  of  most  buildings  on  the  east-west  streets  remained  essential !• 
una  I tered . 

After  the  second  World  War,   in  another  demographic  change,  Duerto 
Rican  residents  began  to  replace  the  older  white  ethnic  populations. 
Salumerias  and  delicatessens  became  bodegas  and  srorefront  churches,  but 
buildings  remained  physically  unaltered  for  the  most  part.  Concurrently 
Eoerum  Hill  was  subjecteo  tc  a  series  of  studies  by  the  City.  Homeowners 
were  advised  not  to  make  extensive  improvemenTs  to  their  properties  since 
the  section  was  slated  for  urban  renewal.     Some  prooerties  were  abandoned 
while  ethers  fell    into  disrepair.     Four  blocks  south  of  Wyckoff  Street  betwe 
Hoyt  anc  Bond  were  cleared  in  19^3  for  the  construction  c*  the  Gowanus 
Houses.     3y  1966,  two  mere  blocks  had  been  cleared  for  the  Wyckoff  Gardens 
Apartments . 

Beginning  in  1962  3oenjm  Hill  was  d i scoverea  by  persons  interested  in 
saving  the  historic  houses.     They  found  the  buildings  relatively  unaltered, 
but  badly  in  need  of  repair.     Although  the  city  continued  to  clear  areas  of 
the  neighborhood  for  public  housing,  the  movement  to  restore  Boerum  Hill 
grew,     3y  1969  major  portions  cf  the  area  had  been  restored,  especially 
along  Dean  anc  Bergen  Streets.     In  November,   1973,  The  New  York  City  Land- 
marks Preservation  Commission  designated  the  Boerum  Hill  Historic  District 
and  the  State  Street  Houses.  % 

Today  the  neighborhood  has  a  racially  and  e^nnically  mixed  population. 
The  price  which  many  residents  ''eel  about  the  area  is  exoressea   in  numerous 
cases  by  resToration  work  en  individual  houses,     "he  Boerum  <-*'*  !  !  Assoc  •  c~ '  cr 
has  i~s~'l!ec  a  sense  of  remmun i ty  price  and  unity  throuohou*  "''his  ne i ghfcor** 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DESCRIPTION 


The  architecture  of  the  proposed  extension  to  the  Boerum  Hill  Historic 
District  is  characterized  by  a  harmonious  mix  of   late  Greek  Revival  and 
Italianate  rowhouses.     Although  a  number  of  speculative  builders  were 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  these  houses,  a  sense  of  coherence  and 
unity  is  maintalnec.     Relatively  uniform  facades  with  easilv  applied  decora- 
tive details  and  virtually  identical    interior  plans  provider  for  the  quick 
construct  ion  necessary  for-  specu I  at i ve  bu  i  I  d  i  ng  wh  I  ch  took  p  I  ace  in  Bee rum 
Hill   from  the  13-Cs  to  the  1870s, 

The  houses  t^-ilt  in  tne  late  i 640s  ana  early  1350s  exhibit  cerxain 
features  of  the  Greek  Revival  style,  an  architectural  mode  popular  in  America 
through  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,     ElemenTs  of  Greek 
architecture  were  adapted  by  American  architects  and  builders  +c  suit  current 
needs.     Architectural   handbooks  which  proliferated   in  the  1940s  made  the 
forms  readily  available  to  builders.     These  manuals  aboundec  with  illustra- 
tions of  columns,   cornices  and  pilasters,  all  of  which  were  relatively 
inexpensive  and  could  be  applied  to  the  facade  of  any  building. 

The  American  builders'  handling  of  the  elements  of  Greek  architectjre 
was  often  an  imaginative  and  novel  one.     rreestand  i  ng  colunr.s  were  reduced 
to  paneled  pilas~e*"s  flanking  the  doorway  with  an  entablature  above,  often 

surmounred  by  a  shallow  oecimenr,  The  doorway  was  the  focal  :cln*  of  the 
I-reen  Revival   facace  wirh  ether  details  of  The  builcir.c  he":  I  ec   :n  a  more 
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restrained  manner.     A  simplified  version  of  the  Greek  Revival  style  continued 
to  be  used  by  Boerum  Hill   builders  into  the  1850s  at  the  same  time  as,  and 
sometimes  adjacent  to,  houses  built  in  the  new  Italianate  style. 

The  1 1?» I  ir*na+c  style,  which  characterizes  many  of  the  houses  in  the 
proposed  extension  to  the  Historic  District,  became  popular  in  America  ar 
the  beginning  of  the  1850s  and  was  in  vogue  for  more  than  two  decades.  It 
was  more  ornate  than  the  simple  Greek  Revival  style,  with  doorway  and  window 
pedimen+s  carried  on  foliate  or  scrolled  brackets  and  bracketed  roof 
cornices,  all  adding  rjrea*1"  visual    interesT  to  the  facade.     A  free  adapta- 
tion of   Italian  Renaissance  architecture,  the  style  was  indicative  of  the 
rising  affluence  of  American  society. 

During  the  building  boom  which  fcllcwed  the  Civil  War,  the  ItalianaTe 
style  continued  to  be  use-   in  Boerum  Hill,  although  it  was  generally  out  c 1 
favor  in  Manhattan  by  this  ~ime.     Other  styles  made  their  appearance  too, 
but  not  i  n  any  great  numbers .     The  Remanescue  Rev  i  va  i   sty | e  is  expressed 
by  the  round  arched  windows  in  tie  eld  hospital   building  of  the  HcsoiTal  of 
the  Holy  Family,     The  nec-Grec  s~yle,  characterized  by  the  use  o~  angular 
and  incised  ornamental   details,  also  made  its  appearance  in  the  1870s. 
Queen  Anne  floral   aeTails,  which  appear  on  several   buildings,  and  the  Irreg^i 
massing  of  the  Cu I yer  -resbyTerian  Church  are  typical  of  the  later  138Cs. 

Brick  was  the  bu i  I c i ng  material  most  cemmoniy  used  by  The  builders  in 
Boerum  Hill,  no  matter  what  the  style  of  house.     Although  it  was  common 
practice  to  build  Greek  Revival  and  ItalianaTe  houses  above  rusticated 
brownsTone  basements,    ir  Bcerum  Hill   the  basements  were  also  often  faced  wi~- 
brick.     The  use  o*  bro*-s~crt:  *es  frecuently  reserved  for  decoraTive  *acturr£ 
Today  most  o*  These  5r ;       fronts  are  painTed  in  a  vice  variety  of  colors. 
The  use  of  The  more  elegant  ;ct,c  !  eTs  ljrcw-s~  >re  fron-  for  '"allana^e  arc 
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neo-Grec  houses  became  more  common  In  the  period  following  the  Civil  War. 
A  curious  decorative  feature  was  added  to  the  brownstone  basements  of  many 
houses  in  the  area,  probably  in  the  1830s.     Local  stonecutters  carved  Queen 
Anne  style  motifs,  such  as  rosettes  and  sunbursts,  above  and  between  the 
basement  windows. 

The  different  architectural  styles  used  in  the  proposed  extension  to 
the  Historic  District  are  also  reflected  in  aecorative  ironwork.    The  wrought 
iron  stoop  and  yard  railings  of  the  Greek  Revival  period  incorporated  fine 
curvilinear  details  and  fretwork  patterns.     in  the  1850s  early  Italianate 
railings  utilized  cast-iron  curvilinear  forms  bolted  to  wrought- iron  frames, 
Post-Civil  War  railings  were  composed  entirely  of  cast-iron  balustered  forms. 
Cast-iron  railings  in  the  1870s  display  both  angular  neo-Grec  forms  and  *ci  ia 
patterns  adopteG  from  French  designs.     Decorative  iron  grilles  which  protect 
the  basement  windows  were  yet  another  popular  form  of   ironwork.     AM  these 
designs  were  popular  during  their  respective  periods  and  could  be  found  In 
the  many  advertisements  for  factory-made  stoop  end  yard  railings,  appearing 
in  Brooklyn  directories  from  the  1340s  onward.     Along  some  streets  in  the 
proposed  extension  the  well-preserved   ironwork  literally  ties  the  row 
together,  as  well  as  greatly  enhancing  its  appearance  and   linking  it  visually 
to  the  adjacent  rows. 

Pacific  Street,  between  Hoyt  and  Bond  Streets,   is  a  mixture  of 
architectural   styles  ranging  from  Federal  to  1930s  modern.     The  predominant 
style,  however,    is  Italianate  with  3  Greek  Revival    influence.     When  designa- 
tion of  the  Boerum  Hill  Historic  District  occurred  in  1971,  only  the  soutt. 
side  of  Pacific  Street  was  included  in  the  ^"storic  Dis1**'  Although  the 

north  side  is  slightly  more  mixed-use  in  character  than  the  south  sije  of 
Pacific,   it  harmonizes  well  with  the  Historic  District  anc  "omoletes  the 


streetscape.     Its  inclusion  would  place  both  sides  of  the  narrow  street 
within  Commission  jurisdiction  and  offer  protection  to  the  already  designated 
side  of  the  block.     No.  343  Pacific  Street,   located  near  the  Hoyt  Street 
end  of  this  block  is  a  three  s+ory  Federal  style  clapboard  house  built  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,     Its  entrance  is  characteristic 
of  this  period  with  its  engaged  Dilasters  and  molded  lintel,    The  modillionec 
wood  cornice  is  typical  of  Federal   style  architecture.     Although  *he  clap- 
board has  been  covered  with  imbricated  shingles  and  a  modern  door  has  been 
adced,  most  of  the  original   cetails  remain  including  the  cast-iron  fence, 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings   in  the  vicinity  of  the  distric*. 

More  typical  of  the  block  are  the  Italianate  brownstor.es  that  line 
the  street.     No.  351  Pacific  Stree~,   built  in  1569  for  one  Edgar  Ennens 
who  dealt  in  cecorative  iron  -erces ,   is  a  three-story  brownstone  with  a  high 
stoop  and  rusticated  basement,     The  windows  have  projecting  store  cap-melded 
lintels  supporxed  on  brackets  at  me  parlor  floor  and  bracketed  sills.  A 
segmental ty  arched  door  lintel   supported  on  consoles  with  a  rounc-arched 
panelled  door  adds  to  the  relative  heaviness  of  the  parlor  floor.  The 
lighter  feeling  of  the  upper  floors  is  balanced  by  the  modillioned  cornice 
supported  by  foliate  brackets.     The  original  cast  iron  fence  and  newel 
posts  are  intact,    A  cast  iron  balcony  with  the  same  motif  as  the  xence  has 
been  added  under  the  parlor  wincows. 

Nos.  353-355  and  357-361  cacific  Street  are  two  similar  rc*s  of  the 
three-story  iTalianate  orownstcnes  with  high  stoops,  round-archer  doorways, 
Keystones  anc  molded  stcne  door  lintels  that  fol lew  the  full  c^r\ e  of  the 
arch,     Eotn  rews  re-a i n  their  original  oarlor  floor  window  propci — ions. 
The  winaows  on  353  ar.c  355  ar*e  segmental  ly  arched  wi~~  bracketed  si  Ms  ^nd 
simple  *Ha~  molded  lirreis.  joper  *!oor  Ai^dows  have  no  lin-sls,  si  vine 
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an  appearance  of  diminishing,  vertical  proportions  as  the  observer  looks 
up  from  the  base  of  the  building,     The  brackets  of  the  molded  cornice  are 
separated  by  an  alternating  sequence  of  single  and  triple  modi  I  I  ions  over 
a  plain  Land  frieze. 

Nos.  357-361  Pacific  Street  differ    from  the  previous  row  by  having 
straight  windows  and  flat  melded  lintels,   indicating  a  Greek  Revival  Influe 
The  parlor  windows  are  mere  elongated  than  those  of  the  orner  rows  and  have 
arched  lintels.     The  rusticated  basement  and  greatly  diminishing  proportion 
of  the  window  openings  contribute  to  a  feeling  of  attenuated  vertical ity. 

Nos.  379-387  Pacific  Street  are  three-story  late-Greek  Revival  towr- 
houses  with  plain  wood  cornices  bearing  scroll  cut  brackets  and  oentils. 
No.  385  Pacific  Street,  the  most  intact  of  the  row,  retains  i^s  eloncatec 
w  i  ndows ;  rtst  i  cated  basement ,  triancularlv  ped  i  rr.ented  doorway  2nd  s I ightl y 
projecting  sills.     Muntined  six-over-six  windows  have  been  added. 

The  undesignated  portion  of  the  south  sice  of  Pacific  Street  contains 
the  Culyer  United  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  adjacent  Greek  Revival  rector, 
is  included  in  the  existing  Historic  District,  and  the  back  of  the  Hospital 
of  the  Holy  Family.     Culyer  United  Presbyterian  Church,  an  undistinguished 
single  story.  Queen  Anne  church,  was  designed  by  CM,  Sargent  anc  built  in 
1891.     The  central   bay  of  the  church's  yellow  brick  facade  hclds  a  large, 
segmental ly  arched,  mullioned  window  enframed  by  corbelled  brick  bands. 
These  corbelled  bands  are  articulated  by  a  stone  molding  that  terminates  >r 
carved  foliate  scrollwork  at  +  he  crown  of  the  arch,     Rounaed  Dinnacles 
supporting  stylized  conical  crocke~s  flank  the  windows.     The  bay  is  tcope- 
by  a  gabled  parapet  containing  simcle  carved  stone  pi  3  cue  3 ,     L.  shorter 
entrance  pavillion  at  the  west  sice  of  "he  facade  repeats  *" "s  design  u='~ 
angular  brick  ciers  surmountea  by  pyramidal  crockets  i  r  z  ~e?c  of  The  ^ol  ~ :- 


pinnacles.     The  church  is  owned. by  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Family  which 
is  considering  its  demolition.    The  church  is  physically  connected  to  +  he 
frame  Greek  Revival  rectory. 

The  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Family  is  a  complex  of  old  and  modern  buildincs 
occupying  the  eastern  end  of  the  block  between  Dean  and  Pacific  Streets  at 
Hoyt  Street.     The  Hospital  was  established  as  St.  Mary's  Female  Hospital 
at  247  Clinton  Street  in  1868  by  Dr.  John  Byrne  with  the  assistance  cf  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.     Facing  a  growing  patient  demand  for  maternity  services, 
St.  Mary's  soon  moved  to  Dean  Stree~,  where  it  constructed  a  new  hospital. 
Plans  for  a  three-story  brick  building  designed  by  Thomas  Houghton,  an 
architect  who  worked  frequently  for  the  Catholic  Church,  were  filed  in  1S7T, 
A  five-story  Romanesque  Revival  hospital,  still  standing,  and  a  three-story 
service  building,   row  cemolished,  were  designed  by  unknown  architects  ana 
also  bui It  in  the  1380s. 

Within  a  few  years,  however,   in  resDor.se  to  an  increasing  demand  for 
medical  care,  the  i ns* i tuT ion ' s  board  aecided  to  construct  a  new  hosDi~al 
on  St.  Marks  Avenue  between  Rochester  and  Buffalo  Avenues,     The  new  block- 
long  structure,  known  as  St.  Mary's  General  Hospital,  was  started  in  1579, 
and  its  first  wing  was  opened   in  1882.     St,  Mary's  Female  Hospital  continued 
to  be  used  for  several  years  while  construction  of  St,  Mary's  General 
Hosp  i  ta I  cont i  nued . 

In  1909  the  land  and  buildings  cf  St,  Mary's  Female  Hospital  were 
conveyed  to  The  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Family  which  currently  occupies  The 
siTe.     Plans  for  expansion  v/ere  set  in  motion  in  1917  when  the  hospital 
purchased  352  Pacific  Street  fro.:  Juliana  ~ivc*?r.      This  oarcal,  contain'  nc 
a  brick  jwellinc,  was  seoarated  fror  The  ^csoiTal   by  3he!~erinc  .-rms  '.jrserv, 
a  ~rcTesTanT  Episcopal  cr.arl~v  es~at!lsnec  by  St,  Peter's  concrete* :  c~ 


1870  to  provide  care  for  the  infants  of  poor  working  mothers.    The  nursery, 
which  had  moved  to  Dean  Street  in  1877,  had  a  troubled  history,  suffering 
financial  hardship  and  fire.     fn  1921   it  was  taken  over  by  the  3rookIyn 
Children's  Aid  Society  and  was  purchased  by  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Family 
a  year  later.     Several  more  parcels  were  acquired  between  1924  and  1928. 
In  1935  a  new,  five-story,  brick  hospital  wing  designed  by  Crow,  Lewis  & 
Wick  was  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  nursery  and  the  Houghton  hospital 
bu  i  I  d  i  ng . 

The  most  notable  structure  of  the  complex  is  +he  red  brick  Romanescue 
Revival  hospital  built  in  1888.     Its  original  main  entrance  may  be  obscured 
bv  the  new  hospital  wing,  since  the  Dean  Street  facade  of  the  oid  hospital 
contains  what  apoears  to  have  been  an  auxflliary  entrance  in  the  slightly 
Drcjectinc,  five-story  bay  that  takes  up  the  western  half       the  building. 
The  segmental  I  y  arched  doorway  is  flanked  by  a  oa\r  of  nsrrowgr  i  I  I  ed 
windows  and  has  been  enclosed  to  form  a  middle  window.    The  segmental  arch 
motif   is  repeated   in  the  two  second  floor  windows  of  the  western  bay.  At 
the  third  floor  a  set  of  two  round-arched  windows  separated  b/  a  round- 
arched,  corbelled  niche  with  terra  cotta  soandrels  and  limestone  details 
provides  a  mere  elaborate  note.    The  fourth  floor  is  simpler  with  encaged 
pilasters  and  double-hung  windows  while  The  fifth  floor  is  deccra~ec  with 
only  a  contrasting  bandcourse.     The  first  three  floors  of  the  eastern  bav  of 
the  bu  i I d  i  ng  are  articulated  by  round-arched  windows  forming  a  three-story 
ascending  pattern  along  a  stairwell  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  stories  are 
similar  to  ~hcse  of  the  western  bay.     The  building  is  topped  by  a  Drojectinc 
cornice  with  dentils  and  modi  1 1  ions. 

As  a  rule,  hospitals  neve  not  been  desi^'^ter  by  the  Lomm'ss:cn  because 
structural  alteration  is  f^equer.tlv  necessary  ~z  -ocrade  ~a  ~ i  ent  care,  "he 
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Hospital  of  the  Holy  Family  was  not  designated  by  the  Commission  in  1971, 
although  several  hosp i ta I -owned  rowhouses  on  Dean  Street  which  contain 
ancillary  services  and  the  empty  Greek  Revival   frame  house  on  Pacific  Street 
were  desicr.*+ed.     Conditions  have  not  changed  since  the  designation  of  the 
Boerum  Hill  Historic  District,  and  in  view  of  the  alterations  to  the 
Romanesque  hospital  and  its  general  architectural  quality,   it  is  not 
recommended  that  the  historic  district  boundaries  be  altered  to  include  it. 

The  proposed  eastern  extension  to  the  Boerum  Hill  Historic  District 
includes  Eergen  and  Wyckoff  Streets  between  Bond  and  Nevins  Streets,  Beth 
blocks  contain  row  houses  similar  in  character  to  those  in  the  District. 
Restoration  has  occurred  on  a  number  of  properries  since  designation  of  rhe 
Boerum  Hill  Historic  District  arc  residents  have  expressed  a  desire  for 
architectural  guidance.     Lack  of  guidance  aT  a  Time  when  block  associations 
are  encouraging  restoration  could  ultimately  lead  +o  the  Geter Iorat ion  of 
the  neighborhood's  architectural    inTegrity.     An  aTypical  original  window 
opening  in  at  least  one  house  has  been  alterec  to  resemb i e  more  convenTional 
windows  uncer  the  mistaken  impression  that  alTeration  would  correct  an 
earlier  "mistake/1  and  thus  hasten  designation, 

Bergen  Street  consists  primarily  of  two  tc  three-story,  vernacular 
Italianate  row  houses.    Although  No,   191-195  Bergen  Street  differ  from  J-he 
other  row  houses  on  the  bloc*,  These  four  buildings  are  transitional  Greek 
Rev i va I  -  I ta I  i anate  row  houses  with  English  basement  entrances.     The  four- 
story  brick  buildings  are  narrow,  being  only  two  bays  wide,  and  have  an 
unusual   set  cJ  narrow  double-hung  windows  divided  by  a  s^one  p'er  on  the 
ground  f  I  cor ,     A  cont  i  nuous ,  den*  i  I  I  ed  corn  i  ce  wi  th  f  I  u*eu  brack-e^s  bt 
either  end  of  The  row  tops  the  -cur  buiidinqs, 
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222  Bergen  Street 


Nos.   199-215  Bergen  Street  is  a  row  of  twelve  two-story  Italianate 
brownstones.     Each  has  a  high  stooD,  segmental ly  arched  windows  and  a 
rusticated  basement.     Consoles  flanking  the  doorway  support  an  entablature 
surmounted  bv  a  triangular  pediment  that  adds  a  Greek  Revival  influence. 
Incised  brackets  support  a  modi  I  I  toned  cornice  with  a  panelled  frieze.  Across 
the  street  Nos.  206-220i  Bergen  Street,  a  row  of  ten  brownstones,  rezeat 
the  same  design. 

No.  222  Bergen  Street  is  the  most  elegant  of  the  residences  on  the  block, 
with  its  fully  articulated  window  enf ramements,  crown  molded  lintels  and  si  Ms 
supported  on  small  brackets.     The  projecting  Italianate  cornice  has  a  dentil  led 
frieze,  mCoillions  and  heavy  carvea  brackets  with  acanthus  leaf  finials.  The 
entry  is  framed  by  spandrels  with  melded  borders,  forming  a  round  arch  with 
a  course-molded  false  keystone.     Engaged  pilasters  or  either  sice  of  *he  deer, 
too  pea  by  cor.  so  1  es,   supporT  a  c  i  ass  i  za  !   pec  i  merit  w  i  thou  t  re^urn  ,     A  rus+  i  C2'f: 
basemen?  and  high  stoop  with  urn-shaped  balusters  complete  the  feeling  of 
stat I i  ness , 

Wyckcff  Street  is  composed  primarily  of   low,  cohesive  rows  of  intact 
Ital  ianate-Greek  Revival   houses.     Three-story  multiple  dwel I  ings  stand  at 
either  end  of  the  street.     Nos.  209-241  Wyckoff  Street  is  a  row  of  26 
similar,  but  not  identical  two-storv  houses  sharing  a  common  cornice  with 
dentils,  acanthus  leaf  corbels  and  a  panelled  frieze.     A.I  I  have  flush  lintels 
and  plain  sills.     Sever  a  I  ,  however ,   have  rust  i  cat  ec  basements  i  ns^ead  of 
basements  of  plain  brick,     A  similar  row  stands  across  the  stree*,  although 
sone  cocrwavs  bear  painted  me^a  I  tr"=r.gular  sediments, 

For  tne  mcst  part  Bond  and  Nev i  ns  S+reeTs  zor*2  i n  "he  s I oes  of  bu  7  1 3 ! ftcs 
locatec  on  The  propesec  cress  s~"~ee~s,  their  garazes,  and  a  number  of  -/scan-*- 
s*oref  ror.^s ,  nc  longer  in  zon*  orrr  i  rv  w « th  the  zor  i  no  bu~  genera  I  I  y  unsu  » tab  I e 
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for  residential  uses,     A  notable  exception  is  a  row  of  five  Ital ianate-Greek 
Revival  houses  on  Nevins  Street  between  Bergen  and  Wyckoff  Streets,  (These 
two-story  brick  houses  are  similar  to  the  vernacular  rowhouses  I  i n  1  ng 'Bergen 
and  Wyckoff  Streets  with  their  plain  lintels,  cast  iron      I ustrades  and 
cornices  bearing  foliate  brackets,  modi  I  I  ions  and  panelled  friezes,)  Two 
stables  with  parts  of  their  original  haylifts  are  also  found,  one  on  Nevins 
Street  between  Bergen  and  Dean  Streets  and  one  on  Bond  between  Bergen  and 
Wyckoff  Streets, 

The  proposed  extension  to  the  Bcerum  Hill  Historic  District  maintains 
the  unity  and  coherence  achieved  within  each  block  of  the  designated  districr 
Because  the  *<bu  i  I  ders  in  this  area  erected  houses  in  homogeneous  rows,  with 
variations  among  the  rows,  they  achieved  a  harmonious  as  well  as  interesting 
vista  along  each  block.     Visual  coherence  gives  the  area  a  special  character 
a  residential  neighborhood,  set  apart  from  the  busy  commercial  thoroughfares 
to  the  north. 

While  a  few  of  the  buildings  have  been  altered  by  the  smocth  stuccoing 
of  the  original  decorative  detail,  the  refacing  of  house  fronts,  the  replace- 
ment of  roof  cornices  by  masonry  parapets  and  of  stoops  by  basement  entrances 
the  general  character  of  the  houses  in  the  proposed  exrension  to  the  Boerum 
Hill  Historic  District  remains  remarkably  intact.     Designation  of  the 
extension  would  prevent  a  needless  loss  of  the  architectural  character  of 
Boerum  Hill,  protecting  the  physical  quality  of  the  neignborhood . 


Stable  with  Haylift     Nevins  Street,  Bergen-Uean 
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